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THE ALDINE. 



FANCJE'S DREAM. 

11 Hallo, my Fancie, whither wilt thou go ? " 

— Old Song. 

Nobody was in the house. 1 shut my eyes to think, 
because I had nothing else to do. But lovely red 
green, and violet patches spread over the darkness 
under my eyelids, like a Persian carpet, which my 
thoughts could not pass. I opened them again. 
Somebody was in my house — in my room ! A brown 
mouse ! She was hurrying into new lodgings, because 
some wicked creature had brought a large, dangerous 
wire machine up to her door. Her mother had dis- 
appeared, a short time ago, in such a machine. To 
be sure, her mother was carried away by her curios- 
ity, and anxiety to feed her family. A handsome 
yellow cheese swung from a hook, and she thought 
that the one-eared old Dutch rat had set up a gro- 
cery by her corner. 

" I'll call again — after I am settled. I wish I had 
my rind with me, but I can tell my name as well ; it 
is Mrs. Musculus." 

She meant her card when she said rind, and it made 
me laugh. So she grew bold, thinking she had pleased 
me, and ran a little nearer. 

" Have you a thimble to lend me ? Rodent, the 
cartman, promised to move my things ; but he sent 
me word that the wheel had come off his walnut 
shell, and he couldn't. I have had to leave my cra- 
dle behind, and if I could get your thimble to rock 
my twins in to-night, I'll bring it back. I want to 
come ; I am so fond of music." ' 

" Music, Mrs. Musculus ? I hear none." 

"Why, it is close by you ; / have listened all the 
while I have talked to you. It was so sharp, at first, 
I feared it might be our mighty enemy — Puss. Hark, 
please, Marm." 

I did hear a faint noise now, like a wind blowing 
through a keyhole, and it came from my writing-desk. 
Oh, how stupid I was ! There was the Queen's Closet 
I told you of, and Fancie was piping as loud as her 
weak voice would let her. But I would not open the 
door while Mrs. Musculus was there ; she might be 
hungry for a small, fat fairy ! 

" Oh, it is nothing," I said ; " some mosquito sing- 
ing, or a fly shut up. You can have my thimble one 
night only. Leave it, in the morning, on the carpet 
by my work-table." 

It was curious to see her roll the thimble away with 
ner tiny paws. It went under the bookcase, where, 
I am persuaded, her new lodging is, though she pre- 
tended to me that it had slipped away from her. She 
whisked her tail at me with a very pretty flourish, 
and went under the bookcase, too. I opened the 
closet now, and called to Fancie, who pouted at .me 
for a moment, because I had forgotten her, and must 
need shut up my eyes, and fuss about red and green 
and violet colored pictures. 

" I have a mind to come out," she said. " I have 
staid in the niche so long that I feel fluffy, as if 
threads were all over me. What kind of weather is 
it now ? " 

I put my finger out for her to perch on. She 
hopped up, shook out her silver tissue skirts, and 
actually scraped the soles of her slippers across the 
place in ray finger where my needle had pricked it ! 
Then she looked at the soles, made of bat's wing. How 
she screamed when I carried her to the window ! 
"What is that coming clown so — dreams? That is 
the way my dreams come." 

" Fancie, you goose, that is snow you see." 

" Catch some little wings for me, do, mistress, and 
I will tell you what happens here in the night, when 
you are in bed, and the room is red and warm with 
the coal fire. It is a very old place, this." 

" Old, Fancie ? no, indeed ! " 

" The Flea said so — he said that he had bitten two 
summers in this place, and all the Bug family have 
been here longer, and have been famous for their tra- 
vels behind the paper, and round the cornice." As 
Fancie chattered to me like a young magpie, and 
danced on my hand, I slily dropped two or three 
snow-flakes on her shoulders. They covered her like 
a drift; she floundered and cried, and I tried to blow 
it away ; but her dress was wet through, and she 
shivered with cold. 

" If you were not here, mistress," she said angrily, 
" Gossa Spider would come immediately from behind 
the Bay of Naples, and weave me a splendid gray silk 
robe." 

" The Bay of Naples, my dear Fancie, what do you 
mean ? " 



" On the wall, mistress ; see the waves move inside 
the golden border." 

" Oh, yes, my picture. But come, Fancie, you 
must tell your dreams now." 

" I was only playing'; I haven't had any dreams. 
What did the old fairy-queen say? Dreams to you 
are the real things to us elves, and all little creatures 
whose voices you can never hear, whose actions you 
can never know, except from us ; and I am not going 
to tell you one single thing." 

I coaxed the wee being, took her wet dress off with 
the point of a needle, and put her in my scarlet feather 
fan, tucked the down round her, and hung it on a 
nail. It was a very beautiful fan, and she was pleased. 
Then I got a tiny mother-of-pearl shell, and sprinkled 
some sugar in it with a drop of orange juice, and 
asked her to take a glass of orange champagne — using 
a blue glass bead which belonged to Lolly Dinks for 
the glass, after stopping one end of it. 

" Jolly ! jolly ! " she exclaimed, and began to tell me 
about the inhabitants of my room, as fast as her 
tongue could run. 

" Our school was out yesterday. I say our, because 
from the first day you came home with the Queen's 
Closet, all the creature-people have been very kind" 
to me, and I have just been on a round of visits, calls, 
weddings, funerals, balls, tea-parties — in short, I 
know all this metropolitan Insectville. Our school 
was very nice — a boarding-school ; fifty red ants 
were in the primary department, and they all came 
from a distance. Have you missed the red ants, mis- 
tress ? " 

" Indeed I have, from the sugar-bowl and the cake- 
basket, and wondered greatly. Have they gone 
home ? " 

" Only for a vacation. The academy was the buffet. 
M iss Cockroach was the principal — very disagreeable, 
always with the same brown bombazine dress on ; not 
a bit of trimming. I am sure she chews tobacco, and 
is so sly and still, coming upon the scholars when 
they thought she was rummaging in her own room, 
where she keeps a rag-bag. Chirper Cricket was 
the music-teacher ; and an old maid, Geometrical 
Spider, taught embroidery and knitting. Besides the 
red ants, there was an older class, the children of our 
best families, long resident, of a dozen Fleas, and as 
man}' Bugs — plain but intelligent young persons, 
very lively and funny ; good scholars, but rather sel- 
fish and malicious. Poor red ants ! They said they 
were glad to get away from the Fleas and Bugs. All 
their plays were interfered with ; when they played 
' hide and seek ' among the cups and saucers, some 
Miss or Master Flea came along, and said, ' You can't 
jump like me,' or ' You are mighty proud because you 
can carry off cracker crumbs. See me drag this grain 
of sugar.' Or a Boy Bug plagued them when they 
marched in company to Chirper Cricket's music, by 
creeping over them and pushing them out of rank. 
But the Girl Bugs were the worst. They hid in 
the bottom of wine-glasses, and made themselves 
look like specks ; and when the red ants went down 
there to play, the Girl Bugs jumped upon them, and 
bit and kicked them till they were black and blue. 
Miss Cockroach hopes the academy will not be so 
clean when school opens again ; she would like a lit- 
tle more smell. Ain't she unfit for her place ? She 
was voted in it, whatever that may be, by politicians, 
whoever they may be. I heard it from General Ear- 
wig. Oh, you should see him, taking a walk in the 
evening ! Such a frowzy old wig as he wears, and a 
gray uniform, which hangs on him like rags. He 
goes by the widow Tessalatum's premises always. 
She is a beetle, who clacks behind the paper and in 
the woodwork incessantly ; you call her the Death- 
watch. Nobody ever sees her, scarcely ; but she has 
property, and the general is awful poor. He is not 
on half-pay even, but retired as you call it, and he 
wants to marry this widow. What do you think, mis- 
tress, will she have him ? " 

" Fancie, how you run on ! You don't tell me 
about any nice, good, sweet-creature people." 

" I am coming to them. But you know schools are 
not nice at all, and old families are not what they 
used to be. Besides, did you expect to hear of any- 
body so pretty, so cunning, as your own Fancie?" 

And the tiny tot preened herself among the feath- 
ers, and hummed like any bird. Her hair was like a 
dot of gold, and her eyes were blue as the forget-me- 
not. She was bewitching. 

"I am going to catch you, Fancie. You need not 
tell anything more." 

She sprang from the fan, and click went the closet 
door. She was out of sight. On my linger was left 



a silvery film, which I picked off, and laid upon paper. 
It was her dress of silver tissue, with seed buttons 
and moss fringe. But she will come back to me. I 
begin to understand the mysterious beings who live 
with me, and whom I never see. I shall beg her to 
introduce the nice creature-folks to me, to tell me 
the story of their lives for Lolly Dinks. 

— Lolly Dinks' s Mother. 



THE BLACK GNAT. 



There were three of us in the queer little bar- 
room of the country tavern. All over the walls 
hung a medley of stone hatchets and pestles, carved 
sharks' teeth and shells, ships' models and arrow- 
heads. The street straggled among stony, inland 
hills, near an old burying-ground of the Sebethe In- 
dians, out of sound of any meeting-house bell but its 
own, and miles away from the river that linked it 
with a long, glittering chain of ripples to the sea. 
And for more than a century the village had made 
the tavern a museum for relics, ploughed up by its 
farmers, and curiosities brought from foreign parts 
by its sailor boys. Wide open doors at odd corners 
let in the fresh morning breeze, mixed with thin 
fog. At that early hour no one was astir but myself 
and the two men who had shambled in from the road 
to get their matin bitters at the bar, which, growing 
" small by degrees and beautifully less " before public 
opinion, had shrunk at last into a fusty little dark 
closet. After taking their solace of the shiftless, 
they recognized me, and were sprawling over the 
table, curiously watching the process of making an 
artificial fly. 

A heavy thunderstorm rattling over the city the 
afternoon before had reminded me of a particular 
stream that was apt to be lively with trout for a day 
or two after the refreshment of a summer rain. So a 
night's steaming through Sound and river, and a 
brisk uphill walk from the landing-place at day- 
break, brought me into a region that had struggled, 
through lazy culture of an ungenial soil, not very far 
out of its native wildness. It pleased me to find that 
all the little runnels hurrying down the slopes along 
the road were full. And the promise of a hot, 
breezeless day lay in the dewdrops, weaving cloth of 
gold into the gossamers caught on grass spears, and 
in the white fleeces of mist, trooping like ghosts of 
all the waters along the hollows where streams ran, 
down to the massed vapor of the river valley. In 
such transparent air and light there was only one fly 
that could be relied on as a tempter; but, in the haste 
of gathering up tackle for departure, this one had 
been forgotten, and the day's amusement would be 
fruitless if it were not begun by making a half-dozen 
miniature images of the Black Gnat. So to this 
work my acquaintances, literal gobemouches, were 
now lending their open-mouthed inspection. 

The older one was a stunted relic of the wasted red 
race, such as are still to be found, among other 
gnarled growths, in many New England villages, 
easily sinking back into the animal life from which 
the tribes of their ancestors" had hardly emerged. 
He was a half-breed. Nature sometimes borrows 
the virtues of both parents to furnish out their cross, 
but oftener the mongrel tangles together the bad 
traits of a double stock. This slinking, brown out- 
cast led a forlorn, predatory life, sometimes rising so 
near the nomad state as to own a pig, but, for the 
most part, lazily busy at such odd jobs as call for 
casual help outside the regular " chores " of a coun- 
try household. He was free of the woods that gave 
him summer shelter, and the streams and thickets of 
three counties all knew him well. With the early 
snows he lounged back to wood-piling or fence-patch- 
ing, paid by a morning gulp of whisky, and an out- 
house roof at night. 

His companion was a young fellow who lived 
loosely about the village as a sort of cheap adven- 
turer. In the old farm house where he was born, 
three or four of his brothers, pinching hinds, still 
squeezed a starveling existence out of its few rocky 
acres. • The rest of the dozen, some prophets, some 
apostles (in name at least) were scattered through 
the West, except this Nathaniel, the black sheep of 
the flock. He had gone through the usual round of 
a New England bad boy's experience of life, running 
away from sermons and salt-fish commons for a 
whaling voyage, coming back severely battered in 
morals, working a few months at a factory till turned 
off for breeding quarrels among the hands, then away 
again, no one knew where, and turning up again 



